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DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(Concluded from Page 785.) 


HE following details will give a correct idea of the dangers 
which Buonaparte personally underwent on the memoiable 
day of Waterloo. These details were furnished by an eye 
witness of the whole: 

“ From two o’clock until a quarter before seven, Buonaparte 
commanded all the operations and movements from a position 
where he remained without any danger whatever to his own 
person: he was at least a cannon shot and a half off: nothing 
inshort could reach him, When he was at length convinced 
that the corps d’armee which he had so long and so obstinately 
taken for that of Marshal Grouchy, was in reality a Prussian 
corps, he seemed to think that the affairs were desperate, and 
that he had no othcr resource than to make a great effort with 
the reserve of his guard, composed of 15,000 men. This part 
he accordingly took. At this moment he assumed an appear- 
ance of resolution, which re-animated a little those who sur- 
rounded him. He advanced, saying— Let every one follow 
me,’ (Tout le monde en arriere) which evidently signified that 
he wished to be in front. In fact he made this movement at 
first, and headed for about ten minutes, the formidable columa 
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Colonel Gordon, who was accompanying him, was killed by 
his side. Another aid-de-camp, ¢ ‘olonel Canning, had put his 
hand upon the saddle of the duke” s horse while. receiving or 
ders. As he withdrew it, his hand was shattered by a ball, 

The duke and eari of Uxbridge had preconcerted the seizoy 
of the lesder of the banditti’s person, and the glory of th 
achievement was to have belonged to the Ist lite guards, | 
failed chiefly from the confusion occasioned among the ma 
by their gallant Jeades’s severe wound, and by their not gaining 
the summit of the hill in time; the instant their project be 
came apparent to the French, they were charged by a fine x 
giment of cuirassiers, and at this instant Buonaparte and bis 
staff husiled off. ‘Tle lite guards were, for an instant, checked 
in their pursuit. 

The duke of Wellington’s two aides-de-camp were killed x 
his side. Of the 24 British generals, 11 were either killed o 
wounded. Every commander exposed himself throughout the 
whole conflict, and never was firing more direct or deadly, the 
French cuirassiers in particular committed dreadful havock by 
their first attack, but when they came to close quarters, the s» 
bre was found to be more effectual than the long spear. The 
duke of Wellington’s whole force of British, Belgians, Hano. 
verians, Brunswickers, Ke. is said to have amounted to 94,50 
men, (including 34.000 English) and his total loss is stated a 
20,000. This is to be accounted for by the immense loss of the 
French, not Jess than 100,000 men, The Prussians estimate 
their loss, up to the 18th inclusive, at 16,000 men. 

True British perseverance of general and soldiers was 
crowned with success so much the more precious, as it had re 
mained long in a state of the most awful suspence. “ Never 
bevore,” said the duke, “ was | obliged to take such pains for 
victory ; and never before was I so near being beaten.” The 
French fought with greater desperation than was ever before 


witnessed. 





Serje int Ewart, of the Scots greys, who took a French 
eagle, gives the following de tail of the share he had in the bo- 
siness of the memorable “18th ot June :—* The enemy begun 
forming their line of battle, about nine in the morning of the 
18th: we didnot commence ’till ten. I think it was about 
eleven when we were ready to receive them. They began 
upon our right with the most tremendous firing that ever was 
heard, and L can assure you they got it as hot as they gave It; 
then it came down to the left, where they were received by 
our brave Highlanders. No men could ever behave better; 
our brigade of « ‘avalry covered them. Owing to a columo of 


forcign Woops g giving way, our brigade was forced to advance 
to 
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jothe support of our brave fellows, and which we certainly 
did in style; we charged through two of their columns, each 
about 5000: It was in the first charge | took the eagle from 
theenemy : he and [ had a bard contest for it; he thrust for 
my grou-—I parried it off, and cut him through the head; af- 
ter which I was attacked by one of their lancers, who threw 
his lance at me, but missed the mark, by my throwing it off 
with my sword by my righi side; tuen [cat him from the chin 
upwards, which cut weat throush his teeth; next I was at- 
tacked by a foot soldier, who ufter firing at me, charged me 
sith his bayonet-—but he very seon lost the combat, for [ par- 
ried it, and cut him down through the head; se that finished 
the contest for the eagle, Alier which, | presumed to follow 
my comrades, eagle and ali, but was stopped by the general, 
saying to me, § You brave fellow, take that to the rear; you 
have done enough until you get rid of it;’ which I was obliged 
todo, with great re'uctance. I retired to a height, and stood 
there for upwards of an hour, which gave me a general view 
of the field ; but I cannot express the sight I beheld; the 
bodis of my brave comrades were lying so thick upon the 
feld, that it was scarcely possible to pass, and horses innu- 
merable. I took the eagle into Brussels, amidst the acclama- 
tions of thousands of the spectators that saw it.” 


Dates of the Principal Events in the Public Life of the Duke 


of lietlington. 
{From Philliport’s Royal Military Calendar.] 


March 7, 1787. Appointed ensign in the 73d foot. Dee 
cember 25. Appvinicd lievtensut in the 70th toot. 

January 2S, 1788. Exchanged into the 41st regiment. 

June 25, 1789 LExchanged into the 18th dragoons, 
September 20, 1791. Received a company in the 58th foot, 
October 31,1792. Again exchanged into the 18th dragoons 
—appoited mejor in the 33d foot. 

April 30, 1793. Appointed lieutenant-colone}. 

1794. Commanded a brigade of infantry during Lord 
Moira’s retreat through Flanders. Shortly after was employed 
in the expedition, under Admiral Christian, destined for the 
West-[ndies—and then accompanied bis regiment to India. 
May 3, 1706. Recvived the rank of colonel by brevet. 
May 4 1798.. Colonel Wellesley attacked and took Seringa- 
patam, for which he received thanks in public orders from 
General Harris. 

Septeinber 5, 1800. He intercepted Dhoudia Waugh’s 
foreeat Couaghill, when Dhoudia himself and a great pbumber 
of 
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of his *e- mvers were killed, and the whole body dispersed— 
fo: ifis ; olonel Welleslev ived the thanks of General 


Brail eae aie In comn of the forces at Madras, and 





also of the governor-general in council. 
Apri 29, 1802. Obtained the rauk of ma} r-veneral 
April @i, 1803. After a forced march of 60 miles entered 


Poonah, possession of which had been taken by Helkar.~ 
September 23. Major-General Weile 


23, sley, with an army con 

' oa ' —** . “rs 
sisting only of 4500 men, of whom about 2000 were Euro 
peans, attacked and defeated, at Assaye, Scindeah’s army, con 


sisting of 33,500 cavalry, 10,000 regular infantry, 500 rocket 
men, and OO pieces of ordnance. H > mext turned his atten. 
tion tothe rajah of Berar’s army, which he defeated on the 
plains of lgram. December 14. Carried by storm the al- 
most impregnable foriress of Gawilghar. December 16— 
Signed atreaty of peace with the rajah of Berar. December 
30. ditto. ditto. with Scindeah. 

1804. Appotnted a knight of the military order of the 

ath. 

1805. Early in this year he returned to England, when a 
swoid, valued at i000]. was presented to him by the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta; thanks were voted to him by both houses of 
parliament ; aad hiscompanions in arms presented bim with a 


gold vase; valued at 2000 guineas. In the autumn, Sir A, 
Wellesley accompanied Lord Catheart to Hanover, and on the 
return of the army was appointed to a district. 

January 30, 1806. Received the colonelcy of the SSd regi- 
ment 

1807. Defeated a detachment of Danes near Kioge. 

Apnl 25, 1808. Atiained the rank of lieutenant-general. 
August 17. Fought the bate of Rolein. @1. That of Vi- 
meira, aud shortly afterwards :eturned to England. 

March 22, 1809. Retained to Portugal, and appointed by 
the price regeat of Portugal, marshal-general of the Porte- 
guese troops. May li. Passed the Douro, and captured 
Oporio. July 28. oe the battle of Talavera. Jn this 


yea he was created Viscount Wellington. 

september 2, 1810. Poucht the battle of Busaco. 

M vo, Isl. a a iventes de Hono r, or Al icida. In 
this vie it his tos Iship was created by the prince regent or Pore 
I al, conde de Vimiera, and on the Sls July received the 
local rank of 5 eral in sy l id Portugal, 

J juary 19, 1S1e Ciudad Rodrego carried by storm. 
March 16 Ba lajos also carried by storm. Jaly 22. Fought 
the le of Salamanca. In this year his lordship was created 
Na puis W Ins ot j 

Ja wuary 1, 1813. Was appointed colonel of the horse 
guards. June 21. The battle of Vitt orla—appoint ed field 


marshal, 
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marquess Douro and Dake 


Battle of Waterloo. July 3. The city of 
Paris capitulated tothe duke and Prince Blacher. The Bri- 
tish and Prussian forces took possession on the Tih. 
Created priuce of Waterloo by the king of the Netherlands. 
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Historical Anecdotes of the Horse. 


HE breed of horses in Great Britain is as mixed as that 

of its inhabitants; the frequent introduction of fore 
horses has given us a variety that no other couniry can 
In the annals of Newmarket may 
horses that bave literally out stripped the wind. 
(called from his speed flying C 
of rapidity, his speed baving been more than once exerted 
feet in a second, or 


lers) Is an amazing instance 


nearly a mile in : 
The same horse thas also run the round course at Newmarket 
(which is about 400 yards less than 4 miles) in six minutes and 
1 After Childers, Eclipse ihe property of the late 
Mr.O’ Kelly, was the swiftest borse known in England. He died 
February 26, 1789, iu bis twenty fittu year, having 
han any other horse did for one person. 
an exXtraorcinary 


it We igvhed 


which was supposed to have been the cause of ins amazins 
In 1787, Capt in R ttray, of 
the Phoenix Indiaman, brought over a beautitui Arabian of a 
grey colour, the price of which, with the expense of the pos- 
sage, amounted sum of 15/01 
this kind, derive their origin from Arabia, tie seat of the 
purest, and most generous breed. 
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breed. The esteem that our horses were held in by foreigner; 
so long as the reign of King Athelstan, may be collected from 
a law of that monarch prohibiting their exportation, excep, 
they were designed as presents. But when our intercourg 
with the other parts of Europe was enlarged, we soon laid 
hold of the advantages this gave of improving our breed, 
Rogerde Belesme, created earl of Shrewsbury by William the 
Conqueror, is the first that is on record: he introduced the 
Spanish horses into his estate in Powisland, from which cause 
that part of Wales was for many ages celebrated for a swift 
and generous race of horses. Giraldus Cambrensis, who lived 
in the reign of Henry Il. takes notice of it; and Michael 
Drayton, contemporary with Shakespeare, sings their excel. 
lence in the sixth part of his Poly-Albion. 

Races were known in England in very early times. Fig 
Stephen, who wrote in the days of Henry IL. mentions the 
great delight that the citizens of London took in the diver 
sion ; but by his words it appears not to have been designed 
for the purposes of gaming, but merely to have sprung froma 
generous emulation of showing a superior skill in horseman 
ship. Races appear to have been in vogue in the reignof 
Queen Elizabeth, and to have been carried to such an excess ag 
to injure the fortunes of the nobility. The famous George 
earl of Cumberland is recorded to have wasted more of hise 
tate than any of his ancestors; and chiefly by his extreme 
Jove for horse-races, tiltings, aud other expensive diversions 
It is probable that the parsimonious queen did not approve of 
it, for races are not among the diversions exhibited at Kenik 
worth by her favoucite Leicester. In the following reign, 
particular places were allotted for the sport; Croydon in the 
south, and Garterley in Yorkshire were celebrated courses 
Camden also says, that in 1607, there were races near York, 
and the prize was a little golden bell. 

The duration of the lite of the horse seldom exceeds 25 ot 
30 years. Mr. Tunstall adduced an instance, Pennant informs 
us, of a horse left at Manchester in 1745, which died there ia 
1788 at the age of 48; it almost to the last carried goods 
daily to the market. 
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FLORIMANIA, 


T is almost impossible to believe the extraordinary fondness 

which many of the natives of Holland and France had 

for flowers; and though the rage is now extinct, it cannot be 

unentertaining to shew the extent to which their partiality for 

flowers led them. In 1635, at Haarlem, a flower, to which 

they had given the fine name of Semper Augustus, was sold for 
6 four 
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four thousand six hundred florins, a beautiful new carriage, and 
two horses with harness. Another person gave thirteen thousand 
forins for a flower of the same kind. Fora tulip root two 
hundred square perches of land were given. One who pos- 
gsed a yearly rent of sixty thousand florins reduced himself 
to beggary, in the short space of four months, by purchasing 
fowers. This rage for flowers was carried to such an extent, 
that in three years the traffic of them yielded in one city in 
Holland ten millions sterling! The states then issued a procla- 
mation to suppress such destructive and dishonest commerce. 
The prices givea for flowers in France were nearly as extrava- 
gaat; but the rage soon gave way to some other fashion, with- 
out the interposition of the government. 

The superstitions respecting the various properties of plants 
and flowers are old and delicate. They are often mentioned 
by writers in the golden age of English literature, the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James. (Their’s was a golden age of works, 
ours only of rewards.) ‘The pansy, or pansée, is noticed by 
Gascoyne, Chapman, Shakespeare, and others, as possessing 
ihe virtne of inducing pleasant thoughts. It also bears the 
hame of heart’s-ease on the same account. The lily does not 
appear to have had many admirers among our forefathers. 
We do not find it mentioned respectfully by any author but 
Robert Greene, in his ‘ Quip for ao Upstart Courtier,’ 1592: 
“There were sweete lillies, God’s plenty, which shewed fair 
virgins need not weepe for lovers.”—“ Hard by grew the true 
lover's primrose, whose kind savour wisheth men to be faithful 
and women courteous.” Idem. The columbine is not unfre- 
quently called a “ thankless flower, with few, if any, virtues.” 
Chapman, in his comedy of ¢ All Fools,’ 1605, says, “ A co- 
lumbine? No, that thankless flower grows not in wy gar- 
den.” Drayton also abuses it in his Poly-Albion. 





FASHIONS for OCTOBER, 1815. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
AN AUTUMNAL WALKING DRESS. 


Jacconet muslin high dress, the body similar to the dresses 
of last month; long sleeve, prettily and tastefully orna~ 
mented at top with letting-in hice, in sach a manner as to form 
aveiy novel half sleeve. The bottom of the dress is finished 
by a triple flounce of worked muslin or lace; if the former, it 
is rather narrower than they have been worn lately, the bottom 
of the sleeve is ornamented in a similar style, but the collar 
Vol. 55. 6 G ‘ is 
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is trimmed only with a single fall of Jace or work, which has 
in our opinion, a lighter and more elegant effect. The speusét 
wore with this. dress is composed of a crimson silk, made } 
British manufacturers, superior even to the French, and how 
for the first time attempted in England; we can say, without 
hesitation, that it.is superior either to velvet or satin, and ex 
tremely durable. Mrs. Bell has the merit of introducing it, 
by whom alone it can be obtained, The spenser is formed ig 
a style of simple elegance, which mast powerfully recommend 
i to belles of real tasie; it is tight to the shape at the top, but 
has aslighs fullness at the bottom of the waist, which is drawn 
in, and finished with a very elegant silk trimming. The epaulet 
sieeve is pretty, and. has a very graceful effect. The hat js 
composed of white woss sik, and trimmed with satin ribband 
ta correspond with the spenser. We have no hesitation in 
seying of this. tasteful hat that its form is perfectly novel, and 
we think the most elegantly fancied that we ever saw; it isat 
eace simple, gentlewomanly, and becoming; the elegant ma 
terial of which it is composed still preserves the gloss of no 
velty, because. it is worn only by distinguished fashionables, 
amongst whom it is in the highest estimation for hats, bonnets, 
&e. the exquisite delicacy of its texture, its beautiful but sin. 
gular appearance, which is rich without being in the least 
heavy, have gained it a decided preference over every other 
material for head-dyesses. Blue kid slippers aud gloves, anda 
white French silk scarf, with a rich border, tied carelessly round 
the throat, finish the dress. 


A RIDING-HABIT. 


We arc indebted this month to the fertile invention of Mis. 
Bell for a most elegant and useful novelty—we mean the ridings 
habit which she bas just introduced. Habits nave, ever sinee 
they were first brought into fashion, been considered as de 
cidedly calculated to give eveu to the most delicate female a 
masculine appearance, and the wits of our grandmothers’ days 
were unmercifully severe on the waisicoat, cravat, and man’s 
hat which were then the indispensable appendages to a habit; 
nor has the modern style of babit-making, though less mascu- 
line, been more becoming. In the one now before us we are 
presented with an elegant and feminine dress, which is atonce 
happily adapted for travelling, aud calculated to display toad 
vantage the fine proportions of an elegant form, while a striky 
ingly tasteful hat adds an air of smartness, without taking from 
the delicacy of a handsome face. The habit is composed of 
the finest pelisse cloth, the body is formed in a most novel 
style, and the front and cuffs embroidered with much taste and 
originality ; a very rich Jace suff of a new and peculiarly be 
coming 
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coming form completes the habit. The hat is composed of 
moss silk, and ornamented with feathers to correspond; gloves 
god half boots also to correspond. The tout ensemble of thip 
dress, is striking and tasteful beyond what our descriptive 

wets can pourtray, and we have no doubt that its striking 
utility, as well as elegance, will very soon render it a general fa- 
yourite; at present it is adopted by some of the most distiu- 
guished fashionables of the haut ton. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Next to the elegant hat and spenser above described are slight 
gasnet pelisses, principally of shot silk lined with white sarsnet, 
ad made to display the under dress; a slight fullness in the 
gaist is drawn in with a ribband, bat the front is quite loose, 
wad flies back: there are_no collars worn, but a small lace tip- 
pet, which has just made its appearance, will, we think, for the 
present, completely supersede French ruffs: the form of this 
lippet is very simple; it is cut entirely bias, and trimmed round 
with lace; it is pinned carelessly round the throat, and the 
ends, about half a quarter long, fall over the bosom : this tippet 
must necessarily disappear with the present fine weather, as it 
ismuch too light for autumn. Late as it is in the season, black 
lace scarfs, lined with coloured sarsnet, are very prevalent, and 
look extremely elegant; and Trench silk scarfs, particularly 
purple, or porple shot with white, are in very bigh estimation. 
White satin pelisses, trimmed with rich white silk fringe, are 
in great estimation in the carriage costume; the body is wade 
as described above, but the skirt is nearly half a quarter shorter 
than the petticoat; it is rounded at each corner, and cut all 
pound. in scollops, which are edged with a very rich fringe; the 
front of this pelisse is very novel ; one side, which is sloped from 
the shoulder, so as to display the front of the dress, and wraps 
over to the side, while the other half of the front is so con- 
rived as to fall back over the shoulder, and form a kind of 
handkerchief cape, the effect of which is novel and striking. 
The Waterloo hat in moss siJk, and ornamented with white 
feathers, is the head-dress generally worn with this pelisse ; it 
isa Spanish hat of a form somewhat peculiar, but not absolutely 
becoming ; it is well calculated for tall shewy ladies, but petite 
belles, who have sunall features, wiust appear in it to dmadvan- 
lage. : 

For dinner dress the materials are very various; sarsnets 
are in very high estimation, and slight satins are mach worn by 
matrouly ladies ; popdins, Freach silks, and muslins, both plain 
and worked, are generally worn. Gowns are universal, and 
the waist extremely short. When the dress is composed of 
wuslin the shape is formed entirely by letting-in lace, which 
6Ge has 
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has anovel and tasteful effect. Long sleeves are very preva. 
lent in dinner-dress, and they are also intersected with lace, 
Short French aprons, composed entirely of lace, are in consis 
derable estimation, and when worn over a silk dress the effect 
is very striking ; but we consider them as very elegant with 
any dress. Lace is higher in estimation than any thing else for 
trimining, but embroidery in coloured silks is considered a 
very fashionable, and silk trimmings, though they have rather 
declined in estimation, are genteel, and still continue tobe 
worn. 

The materials for full dress are still white and black lace, and 
white and coloured crapes over white satin; there is, how. 
ever, one novelty, aud that a very tasteful one, it is a French 
gauze, which we do not remember ever to have seen before, 
embroidered in the loom in silver in so skilful a manner thatit 
is scarcely possible to distinguish it from the embroidery of 
the needle. The only novelty in the form of full dress is the 
shepherdess jacket, which is extremely pretty, and were it not 
for the magnificent materials of which it is composed, would 
have a truly arcadian appearance : the back, which is nearly 
plain at top, has a slight fullness at the bottom, and is not so 
broad as the other dresses of the month: the front of the 
jacket is an exact half-handkerchief, which just meets before, 
and displays an under one of lace or white crape. The jacket 
is open before and rounded at the corners ; it is very fuil be 
hind, and is about half a quarter in depth: the sleeve, whith 
is very short and full, is tastefully looped in three places with 
pearl or silver ornaments. This jacket is either of white or 
coloured satin, or sometimes of coloured crape over white; 
the trimming with crape is always silver, when they are made 
in satin, either silver or blond lace; if the latter, the jacket is 
shorter, as the length of it when trimmed must not much ex- 
ceed half a quarter. Bloud lace for trimming is still in the 
highest estimation for full dress, but the dresses are not 
trimmed by any means so highas they were ; the triple flounce 
is still worn, but it is now put very close together : aproposito 
trimmings, we saw some very beautiful French fancy trim 
mings the other day; they were wreaths of flowers, leaves, 
wil berries, &c. exquisitely painted on satin, and then cut out, 
so that when laid on’a dress they are even more beautifol thaa 
embroidery. oe 

Iu halfdress small lace caps, and white satin ones, inter: 
mixed and trimmed with lace, are in very high estimation, as 
is also very small white lace handkerchiefs, trimmed with oat 
row blond: they are ornamented with autumnal flowers, with 
the exception of the peasant’s cap. This pretty little novelty.is 
very simple and becoming; it is made quite tight to the head, 
but cut out very mach on the forchead, so as to. display all the 
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font hair, and it has very small ears, which just meet under the 
chin: it is trimmed all round with a single row of the finest 
garrow Valenciennes edging, and its only ornament is a bow of 
narrow white satin ribband on one side. This simple and 
usiefubcap is at present in very high estimation. 

In full dress the bair is worn much higher than- last month 
op the crowo of the head; it is now, indeed, rather too high 
io be becoining ; ‘it is very full on each temple, and the hind 
hair is curled at the ends which fall over the comb, but not 
into the neck, and display a profusion of hair. 

Autumonl flowers, for the hair in full dress, are in high esti- 
mation with our juvenile elegantes; in other respects head- 
dresses continue as they were last month. 

The unusual warmth of tie weather has prevented the win- 
terjewellery from making its appearance. 

We having nothing novel to announce in boots or shoes. 

Fans continue the same as last month. 

Fashionable colours for the month are purple, celestial blue, 
French rose-colour, the most delicate mouse-colour, and green 
wdyellow shot. Purple is also much worn, shot with white, 





Madame de Stael’s Reflexions on Suicide. 


O natign has been so adventurous as the English. From 

one end of the world to the other, from the fall of the 
Rhine to the cataracts of the Nile, whatever has been _at- 
tempted, either singular or daring, has been done by the Eng- 
ish: Extraordinary wagers, sometimes even blameable ex- 
cesses, are a proof of the vehemence of their character: their 
respect for the laws, that is, the moral law, the political law, 
an? the Jaws of decorum, externally repress their natural ardour 
of character, but it does not the less exist; ‘and when circum- 
dances deprive it of food, when chagrin invades their vivid 
imagination, the ravages they produce are incalculable. 

{tis asserted, that the climate of England bas a singular 
tendency to produce melancholy. Of this [ cannot judge, 
for the sky of liberty has always appeared to me peculiarly 
pore ; but I cannot believe that the frequency of suicide is at- 
tibutable to physical causes. The northern heavens are less 
agreeable than that of England, yet ander them there is less 
disgust to life, because the mind has less need for action and 
Variety. Another circumstance which renders suicide more 
frequent in England, is the «xtreme importance attached to 
Piblic opinion ; no sooner is the reputation of aman impaired, 
than life becomes insupportable. This extreme horror of cen- 
sure is certamiy a very necessary restraint to the greater part 
of mankind, but there is something infinitely more noble in 
pos- 
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possessing an asylum within our own hearts, and to find theres 
sanctuary where the voice of God invites us to repent of oy 
sins, or recompenses us for our good, though mistaken jnie, 
tions. 

The inhabitants of the south, she adds, “ are nearly ey, 
ewpted from this dreadful bias >” and this she attributes to 
the very air they breathe inspising a love of life, and the ex 
cellence of the climate preventing that necessity for society 
which ereates an empire of public opinion: indeed, accordj 
to her, and every other account of Lialy, the spring of thy 
country is in itself sufficient to diffuse happiness into every 
human being. 

Germany presents many instances of suicide, but the eause 
are very different, and frequently very capricious, as must nx 
turally be the result amouvg a people where metaphysical em 
thosiasm predominates, which bas no fixed object, or useful 
end. The defects of the Germans result more from their 
circumstances than their character; and these they would 
doubiless easily correct, if there existed among them a politi- 
cal system calculated to open a career to men who are worthy 
of being patriots. 





Cornwall Auxiliary Bible Society. 


HE Rev. Mr. Moore, independent minister at Truro, when 

addressing the meeting on being appointed one of the 

secretaries in the room of the Rev. Mr. James, read the follow 
ing letter: 


From a German Sailor, to a Currespondent in Hull. 
“ Bornuoum, May 18, 1814. 


“ You may perhaps recollect, that in the night of February 
16, three sailors called on you, to return you thanks for all the 
kindness you had shewn them, and more especially for the 
Bible you gave us, as we were unable to pay any thing for it. 
Afier having gone to sea, our vessel was taken by a Danish 
privateer, and we were confined to a prison, in which my two 
companions died. One of them, Richard Deedman, thus ad- 
dressed me the day previous to his death: “ I am convinced 
that I must soon die, and am, I trust, prepared for my depat 
ture; but I should like, once more, to write a few lines to my 
minister, and thank him for the Bible, that blessed book which 
points out the way to Heaven. Had [ not obtained passession 
of it, [donot think I should bave been saved. When, in the 
fifteenth chapter of the gospel of St. Luke, I read the paee 
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the prodigal son, I was led to consider myself completely 
ithe light of that son; but, blessed be God, | found consota~ 
tion in applying those words to myself— This man receiveth 
goners, and eateth with them.’ I should wish my wife to have 
py Bible, and diligently to read in it; for in this world I shall 
never see her face again, nor those of my children: yet, not- 
vithstanding all this, L may confidently exclaim with the apos- 
tk, ‘ | have a desire to depart, and to be with Christ. Blessed 
be God, for having conducted me to England! and may his 
fichest benediction rest on all those who so kindly supply the 
por with Bibles!’ In this affecting manner he expressed him~ 
gif, even in the last moments of his earthly existence, whilst 
tears of gratitade, both towards God and man, streamed down 
his eyes. He died on the thirteenth of May, at four o’clock 
inthe morning. My other companion followed him the next 
day. His name was Thomas Rode, who expired in the midst 
of thanksgivings to God, for having favoured him with an op- 
portunity of receiving a Bible: and, whilst he fervently im- 
ylored an especial blessing on those kind benefactors of their 
poor fellow-creatures, who thus were engaged in dispensing 
mong them the bread of life, some of his last expressions 
were: * | feel most comfortable and happy in my mind. O, 
ny Lord Jesus! receive, and take me to thyself. Thou hast pre- 
pared me for death; preserve my faith uashaken, ‘till it shall 
please thee to receive me to thy kinudom. Blessed be God, 
wd the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Oh! that all med 
night get a Bible: to me it proved a cheering companion ia 
the solitary hours of my confinement! it was a refreshment 
and consolation to my mind.’ 

“ Thus my companions died. But what do | say? they are 
not dead, they live infinitely happier than myself. I cannot 
but thank God a thousand times, that you have given us a Bi- 
ble. Convey my sincerest thanks to those who sent you so 
many copies of this holy book to distribute among the poor; 
ve cannot. reward them, but God will.” 





Description of a Tribe of American Indians. 
{From Lewis and Clarke's Travels-to the Source of the Missouri.] 


“HE Sokulks seem to be of a mild and peaceable disposi+ 

_tion, and live in a state of comparative happiness. The 
men, like those on the Kimooenim, are said to content them- 
telves witha single wile, with whom we observe the husband 
shares the labours of procuring subsistence much more than is 
wual among savages. What may be considered as an unegur- 
7) vocal 
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vocal proof of their good disposition, is the great respect which 
was shown to oldage. Awong other marks of it, we observe 
in one of the houses an old woman perfectly blind, and who, we 
were informed, had lived more than a hundred winters. | 
this state of decrepitude, she occupied the best position in th 
house, seemed to be treated with great kindness, and whatevy 
she said was listened to with much attention. 

They are by no means intrusive, and as their fisheries supp) 
them with a competent, if not an abundant subsistence, although 
they receive thankfully whatever we choose to give, they do ng 
importune us by begging. Tie fish is indeed their chief food, 
except the roots, and the casual supplies of the antelope, which, 
to those who have only bows and arrows, must be very scanty, 
This diet may be the direct or remote cause of the chief disor 
der which prevails among them, as well as among the Fla 
heads, on the Kooskouskee and Lewis's river. With all thes 
Indians a bad soreness of the eyes is a very common disorder, 
which is suffered to ripen by neglect, ‘till many are deprived of 
one of their eyes, and some have totally lost the use of both, 
This dreadful calamity, we think, may reasonably be iwputed 
to the constant reflection of the sun on the waters, where they 
are continually fishing in the spring, suinmer, and fall, and de 
ring the rest of the year on the snows of a country which af- 
fords no object to relieve the sight. Among the Sokulks, too, 
and indeed among all the tribes whose chief subsistence is fish, 
we have observed that bad teeth are very general: some have 
the teeth, particularly those of the upper jaw, worn down w 
the gums, and many of both sexes, and even of middle age, 
have lost them «lmost entirely. This decay of the teeth iss 
circumstance very unusual among the Indians, either of the 
mountains or the plains, and seems peculiar to the inbabitans 
of Columbia. 





Liability of the Drawer of a Bill of Exchange. 


| the court of common pleas it has been decided, in the 
cause of O’Keefe v. Dunn and another, that the drawer of 
a bill, which had been presented for acceptance by the first in 
dorsee, and refused by the drawer, was not discharged from bis 
liability to pay the same to the second indorsee, who had 
given a valid consideration for it ip ignorance of the ciscume 
stance of its having been refused acceptance, and of which 
the first indorsee had neglected to give notice to the drawer. 
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BARBERS POLE, 


HE true intention of that party-coloured staff was to 

shew the master of the shop practised surgery, and could 
breathe a vein as well as mow a beard, such a staff being to 
this day by every village practitioner, put into the hand of a 
patient undergoing the operation of phlebotomy. The white 
hand which encompasses the staff was meant to represent the 
filet thus elegantly twined about it, and its urn-shaped end, 
the gallipot which held the blood. 





——— + 


Admirable Letter of Refusal to Fight a Duei. 
TO THE EDITOR, 





Sir, 


HE following letter is said to have been written by Alex- 
ander Robinson, esq. a man who had much distinguished 

himself for courage in the military services, to a friend of his, 
whose name was Walter Smyth, in consequence of a challenge 
received from him :— 

“ Six—-I must absolutely decline the challenge you sent me 
yesterday by Robin, and frankly acknowledge I dare not fight 

. Tam sensible the world in general will call this coward- 
ice, and that the odious appellation of scoundrel will be given 
me in every coffee-house. But 1 hope you'll not judge with 
the multitude, because you have been an eye-witness of my 
behaviour, in no less than seven engagements with the common 
enemy. I had the reputation of being a brave man, and am 
conscious that J am so still, even when I once more tell you, 
Idare not fight you. ‘The reasons of my conduct in this affair, 
Sir, are very valid, though but very few. ‘To be briet, Sir, I 
had rather endure the contempt of man than the anger of my 
Maker; atemporal evil, rather than an eternal one. In one 
of the wisest states of the world, there was no law against 
paticide, because they thought it a crime, which the worst of 
Villains would be incapable of. Perhaps thesilence of our le- 
gislature, with regard to duelling, is owing to some such rea-. 
son. What can be more enormous thay for men, not to say 
Christians and friends, to thirst for the blood of each other ; 
hay more—to aim the blow witb a true Italian vengeance, at 
ooce both at the body and soul. I hope in the coolness of 
refect'on, you'll think as I do. Lf otherwise, I am determined 
togive you up to the tyranny of your passion, as I am to re- 
main master of my own. 

“ Your's, &c, A 


Vol. 55. 6H Answer, 
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‘Answer, by I. Petvin, of Street, to F. Pitman’s Rebus, inserted June 19, 


HE Entertainer will appear 
With pleasing READING all the year. 


+*+ Similar answers have been received from J. Postlethwaite, serjeant¢ 
the royal marines; J Petvin, of Street; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy schoo); 
Peter Bourdonner; R. Cunnng, junior, of Modbury; and J Newland, 
Blackauton academy- 





$$ 





Answer to Mary Froude’s Charade, inserted Fuly 3. 


ARKSPURS, plac’d in proper order, 
Certainly set out a border. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from Joseph Petvin, Street; Joby 
Tucker, of Cornworthy school; Serjeant Postiethwaite, of the royal me 
sines; Jane Woram, of Salcombe Re,is; J T. of Cilsnead Rezis; J. Bond, 
of Heathstock, Avontonivous; Philomath, Weston Zoy'and; R. Cuming, 


jun. of Modbury; and J. Newland. of Blackauton acaiemy, 











Answer, by Avontonious, to F¥ Channon's Charade, inserted July 3. 


OVETAIL I find is your charade, 
W hich is by joiners often made. 


We have received the like answer from Betsy and Mary Froude, of 
Avcion Gifford; Jane Woram, of Salcombe Regis; J. Bond, of Heathstock; 
Ser-jcant Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; Joseph Petvin, of Stteet; 
J. Tucker, of Curnworthy school; and R. Cuming, jun. of Modbury. 





CHARADE, dy Tf. B. of Awliscombe, Devon. 


HO’ fast flew my first, I rejected the warning, 
Still brimming my next with the juice of- the bowl]; 
So I never observ’d, ’till night pass’d into morning, 
The frequent munitions that dropp’d from my whole, 





CHARADE, by ¥. Tucker, of Cornwor:hy School. 


Ae first to sight you'll bring, 
d W ho was a traitor to his king ; 

W hen winds do blow, and storms arise, 
To gain my next the sailor tries: 

These parts cement, and then you'll view 
A town in Suffolk. Sirs, adieu! 


——— - —_——- —~————_—- i aciceateeemmmamnnapeatnaaateat . 


ANAGRAM, by Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines. 





HERE savage beasts retire to rest, 
I’d have you, bards, transpose ; 
One whom the upright do detest 
You’ll surely then disclose; 
And this, if you transpose again, 
A foreign coin will tell ; 
Which, when transpos’d, will soon explain 
What cnvy does. Farewell! 
6 


POETRY, 
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S ON G. 


{from the Rev. Mr. Polwhele’s Poem, entitled “* The Fair Isabel of Cote. 


hele, a Cornish Romance ad 


T was in the days, when the sons of the chace 
Their prey, like the heroes of battle, pursued, 

That Reginald, first of the Valetort race, 

Arm’d with spear and with arrow, reign’d prince of the wood. 
To the blast of his bugles his steeds neigh’d aloud : 
And his staghounds were swift as the bolts from the cloud! 

Then let us pour out to the chieftain of yore, 

And enrich with red Velez ** the feast of the boar.” 


When array’d for the sport, ere he entered the gien, 
The stag sobb’d and wept, and crouch’d down 1n its lair; 
The wolf growl’d with fear in the depth of her den, 
And the fox on her cubs cast a terrified glare : 
With a shrill shriek of pleasure sal’d siowly the kite, 
And his black wing the raven flapp’d wild with delight. 
Then let us pour owt to the chieftain of yore, 
And enrich with red Velez ** the feast of the boar.” 


With the fierce tiger cat whilst the bending oaks bled, 

And murmur’d, as if to his prowess, applause ; 

The horrent baar fell to his battle-axe dead ; 

And deckt was his couch with tusks, antlers, and claws: 
But, as proof against wounds thro’ the wand of romance, 
There was one griesly foe still eluded his lance! 

Then let us pour out to the chiéftain of yore, 

And enrich with red Velez ‘* the feast of the boar.” 


One morn, to his hounds,y.and the shrilly-ton’d clarion, 
And the hoofs of his horses, re-echoed the heath ; 
With the blood of one boar was besprinkled his morion, 
And another lay bristling, and gasping in death: 
But the savage so dreaded, the inveterate foe, 
Had just glimps’d thro’ the thicket, and shrunk from the blow. 
Then let us pour out to the chieftain of yore, 
And enrich with red Velez ** the feast of the boar.” 


Yet scarce had the hero breath’d twice, ere was parted 
The dingle’s deep umbrage; and rush’d thro’ the dusk, 
Inthe foam of his rage e’en to seare the stouthearted, 
On men, dogs, and horses, that terrible tusk; 
On a bunter’s gor’d hams hait extinguish’d bis ire, 
And, flesh’d in a hound, bade him how! and expire. 
Then let us pour out to the chieftain of yore, 
And enrich with red Velez ‘* the feast of the boar.” 


Nor, ere he had broken a javelin and dirk, 
Could Reginald give him to pant in the dust: 
‘Twas then down his throat, to accomplish the work, 
Did the knight a keen dagger triumphantly thrust; 
His broad neck relaxing, unbristled his pride, 
The monster groan’d horribly, struggled, and died. _ 
en 
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Then let us pour out to the chieftain of yore, - 
And enrich with red Velez ** the feast of the boar. 


To blazon the deed, hath the hall yearly sounded ; 
And grimly in silver the banner’d boar stream’d: 
And, while every bosom to revelry bounded, . 
Perch’é high on the rafters the gyrfalcon scream’d. 
Tho’ heroic the feat, yet in chivalrous fires _ 
The sons, imeach age, rose—to rival their sires! 
Theo let us pour cut to the chieftain of yore, 
And enrich with red Velez ** the feast of the boar.” 


- ———_- 





For the WrekLy ENTERTAINER- 





On giving a Shilling to the Waterloo Subscription. 


O forth, and humbly join the store 
BF OF thousands and ten thousands more, 

‘The loyal, » reat, and gen’rous, give 

To bid the orphan, widow, live ; 

To grace the victor’s honour’d scar, 

T’ allay the suff’ring wounds of war, 
Go sterling mite; I’m sure thou’rt willing ; 
Go join the heap, my honest shilling. 


No prouder guinea shall oppress thee ; 
The glare «f gold shall not distress thee; 
If thou a one pound note should’st see, 
‘Tho’ thou art not so good as he, 
Be not afraid to fill thy place, 
‘To loyalty thou’rt no disgrace : 

Then go, my mite, for thou art willing; 

Go join the heap, my humble shilling. 


How many a fallen hero’s name, 

Immortal on the page of fame, 

Shall! shine, while years and ages roll, 

And warm th’ indignant, manly soul! 

And shall their children weep in vain 

Their parent’s loss, and nature’slaim ? 
No! No! the British bosom thrilling, 
Shall drop a tear, and give a shilling. 


Cease orphans, widows, cease to weep; 
The brave in deathless glory sleep: 
In freedom’s cause they nobly died, 
And Britain owns their deeds with pride} 
And while the cherish’d virtues reign, 
And feeling throbs in ev’ry vein, 

The gen’rous Briton, ever willing, 

Will freely give his last dear shilling. 


How shall the British youth be fir’d 
With that pure fla.ne, which once inspir’d 
Their fathers on th’ embattled field, 
As firm they stood, the nations’ shield! 
How shall their bosoms beat, to read 
The glorious feats their sires display’d! 
What fine emotions wake their feeling, 
While down the gratetul tear distilling 
Shall fluw, tor those whose hearts were willin g» 
And give their orphan years a shilling! 


Celdridge, Scptember 6, 1815, '. CHAPPLE. 
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